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ABSTRACT 



The Career and Technology Education (CATE) program of the 
Austin Independent School District (AISD) , Texas, is a system of integrated 
school -based and work-based learning that combines academic and occupational 
learning. The programs offer a sequence of courses in 8 career clusters, 
designed around current and emerging occupational trends, and within the 
career clusters are 29 pathways. This evaluation of the CATE program examined 
student characteristics and academic achievement of participants. Data were 
collected from many sources and then synthesized to examine all aspects of 
the program process. The CATE program serves about 60% of the high school 
population in some manner. Findings suggest that, for the most part, CATE 
students are similar to all AISD students, although female students are more 
likely to participate in some types of program offerings, and male students 
are more likely to participate in Tech Prep. Economically disadvantaged 
students are less likely to participate in CATE than their numbers in the 
whole population would suggest. CATE participation appears correlated with 
higher levels of attendance and Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
performance in general. Information is presented about student attendance and 
achievement according to the CATE program offering in which the student 
participates. One appendix discuses career clusters and pathways in the AISD, 
and the other shows program enrollments by campus. (Contains 7 figures and 19 
tables.) (SLD) 
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ICareer and Technology Education Program Evaluation Report, 2000-2001 
Austin Independent School District 




Executive Summary 



C areer and Technology Education describes a system of integrated school-based and work- 
based learning that integrates academic and occupational learning. Students are trained 
through a series of organized educational programs. These programs offer a sequence of courses 
that are designed to prepare students for careers and postsecondary education and training. 

AISD offers programs in eight career clusters (a group of careers having similar characteristics 
and common skill requirements) designed around current and emerging occupational trends. 
Within the career clusters are 29 different pathways. While not all pathways are available on 
each secondary campus, students may choose to transfer to a different campus in order to pursue 
a career interest. 



School to Career (STC), alternatively Career and Technology Education (CATE), 
students are grouped according to level of participation in vocational education programs into the 
following categories: 

• CATE Elective - indicates a student completed an “incidental” (not part of a 
coherent sequence) CATE course. CATE Elective students may later increase their 
involvement in the CATE program, or may terminate their exploration with the 
single class. Some of these students may not be aware that the course pursued is part 
of CATE as the course may also fulfill a distribution requirement; 

• CATE Coherent - reflects student completion of a coherent sequence of course 
work, which is focused on developing occupational knowledge and skills within a 
career pathway; and 

• Tech Prep - reflects completion of a coherent sequence of course work within a 
pathway that also includes state-approved articulation agreement (college credit) 
courses. 

These categories are coded as CATE code 1 through 3, respectively. An additional 
CATE code of 0 is used to describe students who are totally uninvolved with the CATE program. 
Together, all secondary students are represented. 



Evaluation Purposes and Methods 

AISD’s CATE program is at a crossroads where the locations, focus, and contents of 
programs are being reexamined. Within this context of program change, the evaluation seeks to 
examine who the program has served, how those students have been served, and the degree to 
which their participation has benefited them in school. The evaluation attempts to address these 
questions: 



• What are the characteristics of students who have participated in CATE 

programming on each campus? How do program participant characteristics compare 
with those of students not in the CATE program? 
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Executive Summary 



• How well do CATE participants perform in school? To what extent are school 
attendance, TAAS results, retentions, and credit acquisition related to CATE 
participation? 

To respond to these questions, several evaluation techniques were employed. Each data 
collection activity is used to inform the specified evaluation issues. Information was collected 
from many sources and was synthesized to better understand all aspects of the program process. 

First, data analyses indicated which students participated in the program, what courses 
their academic programs contained, and the extent to which the program may have increased 
school involvement as compared with students outside the program. In particular, student level 
attendance, TAAS and course credit information are combined with CATE participation coding 
to consider how the program may contribute to success in school. Questions to teachers and 
administrators on the Employee Coordinated Survey are used to assess the perceptions these 
employees have concerning student readiness for post-secondary opportunities and 
understanding of career options. Pathway enrollment and Individual Academic Career Plan data 
are used to examine career interests and enrollment trends. 

Findings and Recommendations 

(1) The Career and Technology Education program serves about 60% of the high school 

population in some manner. 

• For the most part, CATE students are similar in many ways to all students in AISD 
high schools. There are some differences, however, particularly when higher levels 
of CATE participation are examined. 

• Students who are coded as CATE Coherent are slightly more likely to be female 
(50% versus 49% of the students as a whole) and more likely to be Hispanic (46% 
versus 42%). 

• Tech Prep students are much more likely to be male (60% versus 51% of the high 
school population) and White (66%) than would be representative. 

• Economically disadvantaged students are much less likely to participate in CATE 
than their numbers in the population would suggest. While over 27% of the high 
school students are classified as economically disadvantaged, only 9% of the Tech 
Prep students and 23% of the CATE Coherent are so classified. 

© Students with limited English skills are also less likely to participate at high levels in 
CATE programming. 



CATE programming availability and participation should reach all segments of the student 
population. The STC department should develop ways of increasing participation among 
economically disadvantaged and limited English speaking populations. 



(2) There is evidence that participation in CATE is correlated with higher levels of 
attendance and TAAS performance. 

• The greater a student’s involvement in CATE, the more likely it is that student 
passed TAAS if he has attempted it. CATE Coherent students require more 
opportunities than other groups to take the test before passing all sections. 
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Executive Summary 



0 Students coded as CATE Coherent have much lower average attendance than any 
other student group. At the same time. Tech Prep students present the highest 
average attendance. 

® Students at all grade levels who are involved with CATE classes are more likely to 
gain sufficient credits to move to the next grade level. However, when ninth graders 
are examined separately, CATE Coherent students are much less likely than any 
other group to gain sufficient credits to be promoted to tenth grade. 



CATE students at all levels achieve higher TAAS passing rates than students without 
any CATE instruction. Most CATE groups also gain credits towards graduation faster 
than students without CATE. Increasing CATE participation should continue to be a 
goal. Some activities that might contribute to that goal include: 

• Consistent messages must be provided that all students (not only the non- 
college bound) need to be concerned about career readiness. 

© Materials marketing the program need to offer a clear description of the 
range of career training available and how all students may benefit from 
participating. 



(3) Problems with and differences between the ways schools code students for CATE make 
comparisons between groups problematic. It appears that fewer students are being 
identified as either CATE Coherent or Tech Prep than would be appropriate. 

• While 4,073 students took CATE courses for which Tech Prep credit is available, 
only 357 students were coded as CATE 3 (Tech Prep). 

• Of the students identified as Tech Prep, nearly all (85%) come from a single high 
school. 



CATE identification continues to be problematic. The Department of School to Career 
should ensure that the exact criteria for coding students for school to career are well 
understood on the campuses. Specifically: 

• The person responsible for coding students for school to career should be 
identified on each campus. 

• The criteria for each CATE code should be written up in a clear schematic 
and campus personnel should be trained in their use. 

• A CATE code field defined in SASi should be used by all schools. 

• The LACP process needs to more clearly indicate student intent to pursue 
school to career. Students should select their classes from pull-down menus 
that make their choices more clear. The LACP should also include a check 
box that allows the student to describe their intentions. 
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THE CAREER AND TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 

AISD, 2000=2001 



Career and Technology Education describes a system of integrated school-based 
and work-based learning that integrates academic and occupational learning. Students are 
trained through a series of organized educational programs. These programs offer a 
sequence of courses that are designed to prepare students for careers and postsecondary 
education and training. AISD offers programs in eight career clusters (a group of careers 
having similar characteristics and common skill requirements) designed around current 
and emerging occupational trends. Within the career clusters are 29 different pathways. 
While not all pathways are available on each secondary campus, students may choose to 
transfer to a different campus in order to pursue a career interest. 

Funding 

The school to career program at AISD is funded from both federal and local 
sources. The largest is local effort with a total of $1,444,690, representing 67 percent of 
the funding. Federal funds account for $723,375. Including teacher salaries, AISD 
budgeted $7,717,540 during 2000-01. 

Figure 1: School to Career Departmental Budget, 2000-01 
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The majority of funds for the Department of School to Career is spent for staffing, 
primarily for salaries and benefits. Non-teaching staff expenses account for $880,789, 
representing 13 percent of the total funding. General supplies account for $235,766; 
software, $114,928; and textbooks and other reading material, $38,540. 

Programs 

The AISD school to career program directly serves students in both middle and 
high schools in a variety of programs. All students in grades 5 - 12 are also indirectly 
served through the AISD Individual Academic and Career Planning (IACP) process that 
provides them with career guidance. This section briefly describes the AISD school to 
career programs. 

Career Guidance 

Career guidance for AISD students is provided in part by school to career funding 
of a counseling program specialist. This position works with the Integrated Academic 
and Career Program (IACP) materials and procedures to help ensure that all AISD 
students in grades 5-12 benefit from ongoing and supportive career counseling. The 
IACP provides structured activities that guide students toward setting career and 
educational goals. The career guidance portion of the STC program has been quite stable 
over the past few years. 

Middle School Programs 

Students in AISD middle schools are provided with a range of career exploration 
and initial career skills programs Five careers courses are offered in every middle 
school: Career Exploration; Keyboarding; Computer Technology; Life Skills; and 
Technology Education. In addition, Covington Middle School offers courses in the 
Agricultural Sciences. In the last few years, AISD has worked systematically, if slowly, 
to increase the number of technology and life skills laboratories for middle school 
students. 
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High School Programs 

AISD operates an extensive series of STC programs for high school students. 
Individual STC classes offered at the high schools are generally organized into pathways. 
A pathway is a specific set of related courses leading the student to gain moderate to 
advanced skills in a particular career focus. There are often many courses within a 
pathway, but a coherent series of three classes is required to complete a pathway. A set of 
related pathways constitutes a career cluster. 

The Texas Education Agency (TEA) recognizes seven career clusters: 

• Agricultural Science and Technology Education; 

• Business Education; 

• Health Science Technology Education; 

• Family and Consumer Sciences Education; 

• Marketing Education; 

• Trade & Industrial Education; and 

• Technology/ Industrial Technology Education. 

An additional Career Guidance and Counseling cluster is provided for career 
exploration courses. In 2000-2001, AISD recognized eight career clusters, with the AISD 
structure differing somewhat from the Texas structure. The AISD program combined 
several pathways into a Human Services cluster whereas the Texas structure puts these 
pathways into either Trade & Industrial or Family and Consumer Services Education. 
Beginning in fall 2001, AISD will be using the organizational structure adopted by the 
Texas Education Agency. For that reason, AISD offerings are described in Appendix A, 
using the TEA structure. 

School-to-Career (STC) or Career and Technology Education (CATE) students 
are grouped according to level of participation in vocational education programs into the 
following categories: 

• CATE Elective (CATE 1) - indicates a student is enrolled in an “incidental” 
(not part of a coherent sequence) CATE course. CATE Elective students may 
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later increase their involvement in the CATE program, or may terminate their 
exploration with the single class; 

• CATE Coherent (CATE 2) - reflects student enrollment in a coherent 
sequence of course work, which is focused on developing occupational 
knowledge and skills within a career pathway; and 

• Tech Prep (CATE 3) - reflects enrollment in a coherent sequence of course 
work within a pathway that also includes state-approved articulation 
agreement (college credit) courses. 

• Non-CATE (CATE 0) - indicates a student who has not taken any courses 
offered within the CATE program. 

When students file an educational plan with their schools, the courses on the plan 
determine CATE status. Students may move from one category of CATE participation to 
another at any time within their secondary educational career as their plans change. This 
can make determination of CATE category difficult and inexact. For example, many 
courses within the CATE program offer college credit for a single course only when all 
courses in the series are completed. The student may then be classified as a Tech Prep 
student only after the final course is completed. Students may also decide one class at a 
time to enroll in the pathway coursework required to be classified as CATE Coherent. 
That is, the student may take a single course as a ninth grader, take another class in 
eleventh grade and then decide to complete the pathway requirements during the senior 
year. That student could possibly be classified as a CATE Elective student until senior 
year. Students can also move to lower CATE classifications. For example, a student may 
file a graduation plan that includes a coherent sequence of courses and a Tech Prep class 
as a ninth grader. That student could be categorized as a Tech Prep student. He may later 
decide that he is no longer interested in the pathway, change his plan, and become a 
CATE Elective student or even a non-CATE student. 

Unfortunately, AISD schools may not have had all the information needed to 
correctly categorize their students for CATE purposes. Based on corrected numbers for 
the 2001-02 school year, it appears that numbers of both CATE Coherent and Tech Prep 
students were substantially underestimated in 2000-01. Department of School to Career 
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staff believe that counselors asked students in a group setting to self-identify as either 
CATE coherent, Tech Prep, or as academic students. If this is indeed how the students 
were characterized, then the selection of students would not only be too low, but would 
also favor selection of lower-performing students into CATE. This report indicates 
student characteristics and progress by reported CATE codes and is accurate for those 
students as they were reported. However, the reader should be cautious in drawing broad 
conclusions about the effects of the CATE programs on student achievement. 

Purpose and Evaluation Methods 

AISD students face several challenges in completing secondary education and 
moving on to post-secondary training and work. According to the Academic Excellence 
Indicator System (AEIS) reports generated by the Texas Education Agency for the 2000- 
2001 school year, several challenges potentially limit students’ futures: 

• Dropout Rates - 12.9% of high school senior class of 1999-2000 dropped 
out over four years (ie, grades 9- 1 2). 

• Economically Disadvantaged - 48% of students districtwide are classified 
as economically disadvantaged. 

• Attendance - 87.1% high school attendance districtwide; individual school 
attendance as low as 83%. 

• Graduation Rates - Only 7 1 % of high school students in the class of 2000 
graduated within 4 years. 

• Academic Performance - Only 72.8% of students passed all parts of the 
exit TAAS. This rate compares with 80.4% statewide in Texas. 

With these challenges, completing high school and going to college is only a 
dream for too many students. Many give up. 

The CATE program is intended to prepare students for post-secondary 
opportunities by providing real world training and education, certification programs, and 
internships. It keeps students in school by increasing the connection between school and 
‘the real world.’ The program provides a smaller community to encourage attendance 
and identify students who are foundering academically. The program also provides skills 
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that students can use while still in school to hold productive and more lucrative 
employment. In doing so, the CATE program may help students find relevance in their 
schooling and improve attendance, credit acquisition towards a high school diploma, 
grades in courses, and ability to meet all the requirements for graduation. Since the 
program goals include equitable provision of CATE services, a review of who is and is 
not participating in the program becomes important. 

The evaluation of the CATE program examines how well the program meets these 
expectations through a review of student demographics, patterns of CATE participation, 
and student level results. Analysis of data on student levels of CATE participation and 
student academic outcomes forms much of the report. The evaluation analyzed pathway 
enrollment trends on each campus. These enrollment data are then compared to the 
career interests expressed by all students on the campus on their Individual Academic and 
Career Plan (IACP). 
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Findings 



Participant Demographics 



Table 1: CATE Participation and Student Gender 
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Table 2: CATE Participation and Student Ethnicity 
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Table 4: CATE Participation and Student Language 
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Table 5: CATE Participation and Student Grade 
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Tables 1 to 5 describe AISD high school students and their STC course 
involvement in 2000-2001. During the 2000-2001 school year, the AISD school to career 
program served 12,781 high school students, or 60% of the AISD high school student 
body. For the most part, proportions of CATE students are very similar to those of all 
students in AISD high schools. There are some differences, however, particularly when 
higher levels of CATE participation are examined. Students who are coded CATE 
Coherent are slightly more likely to be female (50% versus 49% of the students as a 
whole) and much more likely to be Hispanic. Tech Prep students are much more likely to 
be male (60% versus 51% of the high school population) and White (66%) than would be 
representative. 

Low-income students are much less likely to participate in CATE than their 
numbers in the population would suggest. While over 27% of the high school students 
(and 47% overall) are classified as low-income, only 9% of the Tech Prep students and 
23% of the CATE Coherent are so classified. Students with limited English skills are 
also less likely to participate at high levels in CATE programming. Overall, CATE 
students are much less likely to be freshmen as should be expected by the nature of the 
program. Students have more opportunities to take CATE classes as they progress 
through their high school years. Students coded CATE Coherent and Tech Prep are 
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generally juniors and seniors (73.8% and 76.6%, respectively), while those percentages 
for non-CATE and CATE Elective are much lower (31.8% and 41.7%). 

Student Outcomes 

The CATE program provides sequences of courses that are designed to prepare 
students for careers and postsecondary education and training. It is anticipated that 
CATE programming will have a number of positive effects on students while they are in 
high school, as well as thereafter. The CATE programming might improve a student’s 
motivation by increasing the connection between his high school program and his post- 
secondary life. Such students may then perform at higher levels within high school. 

They may pass more classes, perform better on standardized testing, have improved 
attendance and be retained less frequently than otherwise would have been the case. 
Students who are heavily involved with CATE programming might be expected to 
perform more strongly than students who are less involved. 

Unfortunately, several features of CATE programming make it difficult to 
determine the extent to which these suppositions are borne out. First, students select 
themselves into CATE programming. Those who are interested in the program may have 
quite different characteristics than students who do not seek out CATE. Differences in 
gender, ethnicity, and impoverishment are observable (as noted previously); differences 
in attitude towards school far less so. Even though students self select into CATE, they 
do not necessarily declare their intentions about how dedicated to CATE they will 
become. Therefore, we may only know that a student will complete a coherent sequence, 
for example, when the sequence is nearing completion. There is no way to determine 
definitively that a student will become Tech Prep (CATE 3) before the student registers 
for that college-accredited class. 

It may be possible that CATE Coherent and Tech Prep students differ from the 
student body as a whole and also from each other. For example, students coded as CATE 
Coherent are almost twice as likely as any other group to have been retained on grade 
level at some point in high school (31.7% have been retained as compared with 18.6% of 
the non-CATE students). Tech Prep students are the least likely group (12.0%) to have 
been retained. However, corroboration or refutation of the hypothesis that CATE 
Coherent students are different from other groups is not possible on a widespread basis. 
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School identification procedures for PEIMS reporting of CATE may not be 
consistent. School counselors are responsible for determining how each student should be 
coded for CATE purposes and may be unclear about when a student moves from one 
CATE category to the next. Some evidence that this problem is occurring is found in the 
Tech Prep reporting and completion rates of articulation-agreement classes. There are 
357 Tech Prep students reported in PEIMS. Of these, 304 (85%) were on the Bowie 
campus. Five campuses reported no Tech Prep students. At the same time, more than 
4,000 students completed over 4,600 courses for which Tech Prep college credit is 
available. While many of these students may never complete a coherent sequence of 
courses required to attain Tech Prep status, it seems likely that more than 9% of those 
who completed an articulated course should be so labeled. 

Given these identification issues, it is difficult to determine whether the observed 
differences in achievement across CATE groups are due to inherent differences between 
the groups or result from program intervention. In either case, there are some interesting 
patterns of student achievement that differ across groups. 

Credit Acquisition 

Students with any involvement in CATE are more likely to be gaining credits at a 
higher rate than are students coded as non-CATE. However, when ninth graders are 
considered separately, some differences appear. CATE Elective students are slightly 
more likely to gain sufficient credits to be promoted. Tech Prep students at the ninth 
grade level are much more likely to earn sufficient credits. However, CATE Coherent 
ninth grade students are much less likely to gain sufficient credits for promotion. 
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Table 6: Credits Earned by High School Students in 2000-2001 




Non-CATE 


5,027 


59% 


1,908 


53% 


4.5 


4.1 


CATE Elective 


7,527 


64% 


2,002 


55% 


4.9 


4.3 


CATE Coherent 


388 


61% 


16 


27% 


4.6 


2.7 


Tech Prep ' : s|||I 


299 


84% 


29 


91% 


5.9 


6.5 


iiTAL 


13,241 


62% 


3,955 


54% 


4.7 


4.2 



Source: AISD MIS files 



While the average increase in credits earned for non-CATE students is similar to 
those of students in CATE programming, the percentage of students earning sufficient 
credits to advance to the next grade is lower for non-CATE students than for students 
with any level of involvement in the CATE program. The average gain in each group 
results in part from the large numbers of students who did not gain any credits during the 
year. 

TAAS Performance 

The greater a student’s involvement in CATE, the more likely it is that a student 
passed TAAS if he has attempted it. CATE Coherent students require more opportunities 
to take the test before passing all sections, but they continue to make the attempt and 
eventually are more successful than students without CATE involvement. 

Students who are not in CATE (CATE 0) and those taking CATE only as an 
elective (CATE 1) are far more likely to be ninth graders and hence not to have taken the 
exit-level TAAS yet. Nearly 45% of the Non-CATE students and 33% of the CATE 
Elective students have not yet taken TAAS. In contrast, only around 7% of the CATE 
Elective students and 10% of the Tech Prep students haven’t taken TAAS. Of those 
students who have taken the exit-level TAAS, however, more CATE-intensive students 
(CATE codes 2 and 3) have passed all sections than have non-CATE intensive students. 
On the other hand, non-CATE intensive students who passed TAAS needed fewer times 
to pass on average than CATE-intensive students. 
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Table 7: Exit Level TAAS Passing Rates by CATE Code 




Source: AISD MIS files 



Attendance 



Student attendance is less directly related to CATE participation than the other 
measures selected for examination. The average attendance of all high-schoolers district- 
wide is 87.1%. Ninth and twelfth graders have lower than average attendance, while 
tenth and eleventh graders’ attendance is somewhat higher. About 1.6 percentage points 
separate the lowest attending grade (9 th - 86.3%) from the highest (1 1 th - 87.9). However 
the differences in attendance by students with different CATE codes are far more striking. 



Figure 2: Average Attendance Rate by CATE 
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Figure 2 shows average attendance by CATE code for all high school students. 
While Non-CATE and CATE Elective students’ attendance are very close to the average 
of all students, attendance rates for more CATE-involved students differ markedly. 
Students coded as CATE Coherent have much lower average attendance than any other 
student group. At the same time, Tech Prep students log the highest average attendance. 

Career Interest and Enrollment Patterns 

Examination of career interest patterns and the corresponding patterns of 
enrollment in advanced coursework provides information on the degree to which AISD 
CATE programs are meeting the articulated needs of students. In this study, student 
interest data are derived from two sources. 

First, all secondary students complete an annual Individual Academic Career Plan 
(IACP). This document collects information on the students’ current thinking on 
graduation plans they will pursue and on their career interests. The IACP examines 
career interests using the same names as are used for clusters in the CATE program. 
Students select career interest in the IACP without regard to whether or not that cluster is 
available through CATE programming at the school and without considering whether the 
student would consider a CATE course if one were available. Therefore, it cannot be 
assumed that career interest and potential CATE enrollment move together. At the same 
time, these data do provide a general indication of where student interests lie. 

As evidenced by IACP selections summarized in Appendix C, in most schools the 
largest number of students are interested in pursuing careers in one of two career clusters. 
Careers in the Communications & Media Arts cluster are the most popular choice in 7 of 
12 high school campuses. As many as 32% (and at least 12% per school) of the students 
select careers in this cluster. Careers in the Human Services cluster also attract 
substantial interest. For three schools (Lanier, Reagan, and Travis), careers in the Human 
Services cluster are chosen more often than any other. At least 1 1% of the students at 
each high school selected careers in this cluster. The remaining two schools (LBJ and 
Crockett) most often select careers in the High Tech and Military and Protective Services 
clusters, respectively. 
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More closely related to the CATE program are data on enrollments in the most 
advanced CATE courses - those that qualify a student for Tech Prep. Students enrolled 
in these advanced courses are eligible to receive college credit through articulation 
agreements between AISD and post-secondary institutions such as Austin Community 
College. While enrollment in articulated courses certainly correlates to CATE 
commitment, this measure only applies to students who are Tech Prep. Moreover, in 
some career clusters few articulated courses are available. Lack of enrollment in the one 
articulated Health Science course (for example) should not be interpreted as lack of 
interest in Health Science as a career or as a CATE programming option. Some pathways 
within career clusters include no articulated classes. Interest in these pathways will be 
underestimated by an examination of enrollment in articulated classes. At the same time, 
since only committed CATE students enroll in articulated courses, changes in these 
enrollments offer insight into how well each program is meeting CATE student needs. 

Examination of enrollments in articulated classes in 1999-2000 and 2000-2001 
school years tells a different story from the IACP data. Enrollment in articulated courses 
is increasing at about half the high schools (sometimes dramatically) but declining in the 
other half. Enrollment in clusters is similarly variable. Across the district, enrollment in 
High Tech and Applied Technology clusters increased especially rapidly. Smaller 
increases are found in Agriculture and in Business and Marketing. On the other hand, 
Communications & Media, Human Services, and Military & Protective Services all 
evidenced declining enrollments across the two years. 

These data present a confusing picture of declining enrollment in advanced classes 
in the career clusters most popular with students in their planning. Reasons for these 
results are myriad and varied. The discrepancy may be partially explained simply by the 
inadequacies in the data sources - that is, pathways without articulated courses may be 
where student preferences most he. A cluster could be new to a school and students there 
may not yet have completed the prerequisite studies needed to take the articulated 
courses. Articulated courses in a career cluster may not appeal to the broad needs of 
students in that cluster; for example, a student interested in secondary teaching may not 
see a need to take courses in early childhood development. 
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Recommendations 

CATE identification continues to be problematic. Based on the numbers 
identified in 2001-02, there may have been four times as many CATE Coherent students 
and six times as many Tech Prep students as were identified in 2000-01. Correct 
identification of students will allow AISD to get all grant monies and monies from 
average daily attendance due it and also better track student performance. The 
Department of School to Career should take the lead to ensure that the criteria for coding 
students’ interests in CATE are well understood on the campuses. Several specific steps 
should be taken in both the near term and to improve the system in the future. 

First, the person responsible for the coding of students for school to career should 
be identified on each campus. That person must have adequate time and support to 
collect the student level data needed for correct classification. The criteria for each CATE 
code should be written up in a clear schematic and campus personnel should be trained in 
their use. A CATE code field is defined in SASi in the Texas module. Schools must 
begin filling this field with appropriate data. 

In the longer term, the IACP process needs to more clearly indicate student intent 
to pursue school to career. As the IACP process becomes computerized, students should 
select their classes from pull-down menus that make their choices more clear. The 
student could then be prompted to take the next course in the CATE sequence. 

The IACP should also include a check box that allows the students to describe 
their intentions. These check boxes must have descriptors in language that the students 
will easily understand. For example, one box could be labeled, “I plan to take at least 
three related courses in school to career.” A student checking this box and who is enrolled 
in or completed at least one course could be labeled as CATE Coherent. 

United ISD in Laredo recently reported that they have instituted a process to 
correctly identify their CATE students. In doing so, United was able to identify 80% 
more students as receiving CATE services (3,624 in 2000 versus 6,531 in 2001). They 
reported gaining over $1 million in funding as a result. It may be useful for the AISD 
Department of School to Career to discuss what processes United employed to identify its 
CATE students. 
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CATE students at all levels appear to accumulate credits toward graduation and 
achieve higher TAAS passing rates than students without any CATE instruction. 
Increasing CATE participation should continue to be a goal. Some activities that might 
contribute to that goal include: 

• Consistent messages must be provided that all students (not only the non- 
college bound) need to be concerned about career readiness. 

• Materials marketing the program need to offer a clear description of the 
range of career training available and how all students may benefit from 
participating. 

CATE programming availability and participation should reach all segments of 
the student population. The STC department should develop ways of increasing 
participation, especially among economically disadvantaged and limited English speaking 
populations. 
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Appendix A: Career Clusters and Pathways at AISD 



Agricultural Science and Technology Education 

Agricultural Science and Technology Education is closely linked with careers in 
environmental science and natural resource management. The program is designed to 
develop competencies needed by high school students preparing to enter agricultural 
science and technology occupations. Agricultural employment includes all jobs that 
require agricultural competencies needed in producing, managing, processing, marketing, 
distributing, regulating, or protecting any of the renewable natural resources - about 20% 
of the Gross National Product (GNP). Pathways included in this cluster and the schools 



offering these pathways are: 




• 


Agricultural Mechanics 


Crockett 


• 


Meat Processing 


Bowie 


• 


Animal and Veterinary Science 


Bowie, Crockett 


• 


Horticulture 


Lanier 



Business Education 



Business Education includes a wide variety of skills related to marketing and 
merchandising, tracking funds and information, and managing people and processes. 
Careers in business are many and highly varied, but business skills benefit all students. 
Pathways included in this cluster and the schools offering these pathways are: 



• Accounting/Financial Services Akins, Anderson, Bowie, Crockett 

Lanier, LBJ, McCallum 



• Business Services/ Management All High Schools 

• Office Administration Procedures Anderson, Bowie, Crockett, Lanier, 

LBJ, Travis 



• Food Merchandising/Distribution Anderson, Bowie, Lanier McCallum, 

Reagan, Travis 
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Health Science Technology Education 

Health Science Technology Education is a comprehensive secondary education 
program for students who have an interest and desire to explore health careers. Students 
gain the knowledge and skills to make realistic health career choices. Students enhance 
their academic foundation through a strong science-based enrichment curriculum. 

Industry partnerships provide students with valuable hands-on experiences so students 
learn to deliver safe, effective, efficient, quality health care. Emphasis is placed on safety, 
communication skills, ethical and legal responsibilities, teaming, systems, and the 
technology utilized in health care. Pathways included in this cluster and the schools 
offering these pathways are: 

• Health Science Professions Akins, Austin, Crockett, Lamer, 

Reagan 

• Intergenerational Professions Akins 

Family and Consumer Sciences Education 

Family and Consumer Sciences Education prepares students for personal and 
family life across the life span as they manage the challenges of living and working in a 
diverse, global society. The program focus is on families, work, and their 
interrelationships. Family and Consumer Sciences Education prepares students for family 
life, work life, and career by providing opportunities to develop the knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and behaviors needed for a successful life. Pathways included in this cluster 
and the schools offering these pathways are: 

• Environmental Design Anderson 

• Early Childhood Education Akins, Austin, Crockett, Reagan 

• Teaching All High Schools 

Marketing Education 



Marketing Education is the study of how the marketing process seeks to determine 
and satisfy the needs and wants of people who buy goods, services, and ideas. Businesses 
of all types and sizes, including not-for-profit organizations, use marketing in their local, 
regional, national, and global operations to direct the flow of products from the 
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manufacturer to the ultimate consumer. Pathways included in this cluster and the schools 
offering these pathways are: 

• Hotel Management Austin, Bowie, Reagan 

• Marketing/Merchandising Anderson, Bowie, Lanier McCallum, 

Reagan, Travis 

Technology/Industrial Technology Education 



Technology Education is an integrated, experience-based instructional program 
designed to prepare students to be knowledgeable about technology - its evolution, 
systems, technologies, utilization, and social and cultural significance. It results in the 
application of mathematics and science concepts to technological systems in areas such 
as, but not limited to: construction, manufacturing, communications, transportation, 
biotechnology, and energy, power and transportation systems. Students are challenged to 
discover, create, solve problems, and construct solutions by using a variety of tools, 
machines, computer systems, materials, processes and technological systems. Pathways 
included in this cluster and the schools offering these pathways are: 



• Construction Technology 

• Engineering Design Graphics 

• Media Technology 

• Computer Networking 

• Computer Programming/Design 



Lanier, Travis 

All High Schools 

Austin, Johnston, Travis 

Anderson, Austin, Bowie, Crockett, 
Lanier, LBJ, Reagan, Travis 

Akins, Anderson, Austin, Bowie, 
Crockett, Johnston, Lanier, LBJ, 
McCallum, Travis 



Trade and Industrial Education 

The Trade and Industrial Education cluster provides instruction that develops 
manipulative skills, safety, judgment, technical knowledge, and related occupational 
information. These prepare persons for profitable employment in trade and industrial 
pursuits. Trade and Industrial Education trains students for a wide variety of occupations 
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in industrial areas through contextual instruction in the layout, design, production, 
processing, assembling, testing, diagnosing, and maintaining of industrial, commercial, 
and residential goods and services. Pathways included in this cluster and the schools 
offering these pathways are: 

• Military Akins, Bowie, Reagan, Travis 

• Criminal Justice Crockett, Lanier 

• Cosmetology Crockett, Johnston, Lanier 

• Electronics/Semiconductor Akins, Johnston 



• Computer Fabrication/Maintenance Austin, Crockett, LBJ 



• Electrical Trades 

• Transportation Services 

• Culinary Arts 

• Commercial Photography 

• Printing 



Lanier, Travis 
Crockett, Johnston, Reagan 
Austin, Bowie, Crockett, Johnston 
Austin, Bowie, Reagan 
Johnston 



Appendix B: Program Enrollments by Campus 



Table Bl: Akins High School CATE Enrollment 
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Table B2: Anderson High School CATE Enrollment 
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Table B3: Austin High School CATE Enrollment 
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Table B4: Bowie High School CATE Enrollment 
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Table B5: Crockett High School CATE Enrollment 
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Table B7: Lanier High School CATE Enrollment 
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Table B9: McCallum High School CATE Enrollment 
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Table B12: Enrollment in Articulated Courses by School 
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